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N August 31, 1750, the ship 
Nancy, Thomas Coatam, master, 
sailing from Rotterdam and 
calling at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
landed at the port of Philadelphia in the 
then Province of Pennsylvania with 270 
emigrants. Among these was a youth of 
twenty-one, born near the ancient Rhine 
city of Cologne where glass had been made 
since the days of the Romans, who was to 
become one of the pioneer flint glass manu- 
facturers of America and who, by his good 
taste, aesthetic enthusiasm, versatile energy, 
and the prestige of his personality, was des- 
tined to bring contemporary recognition 
and ultimate fame to the early glass manu- 
factured in the colonies. He signed the 
ship’s roster as Heinrich Wil. Stiegel. 

From Philadelphia Stiegel made his way 
to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and 
here, on November 7, 1752, he married 
Elizabeth Huber, daughter of Jacob Huber 
of Brickerville and owner of one of the old- 
est iron furnaces in the state, after which 
he built a house near the Falls of the 
Schuylkill in the city of Philadelphia. Infthe 
latter part of 1757 he purchased an interest 
in the Brickerville plant and named it Eliza- 
beth Furnace in honor of hiswife, immediate- 
ly tearing down the old building and erecting 
a more commodious one at or near the same 
site. And here, having once started as an 
iron master, he soon made a name for him- 
self. At first he specialized in stoves, which 
he found profitable; and he improved his 
early models until the celebrated ten plate 
“Baron Stiegel’’ wood stove was given to 
the community. He also perfected the 
Benjamin Franklin open hearth, making a 
complete stove of it. And later on he 
branched out into the making of all kinds 
of castings and even specialized in sugar 
planters’ and refiners’ castings for the West 
India trade. 

He was also branching out in other ways. 
On February 7, 1762, Charles and Alex- 
ander Stedman, the famous merchants of 
Philadelphia, purchased, in Lancaster 


County, 729 acres of land which included 
the then small settlement of Manheim. 
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During the month of September of the 
same year Stiegel bought a third interest 
in this holding, and a co-partnership, 
under the style and title of “The Stiegel 
Company,” was formed that eventually 
controlled over 11,000 acres of the finest 
mineral land in Pennsylvania. And then, 
too — perhaps some old glass blower of 
Cologne had first planted the desire in the 
boy’s brain — he was determined to be 
known as a glass manufacturer as well as 
an iron master. Indeed, he was soon so 
describing himself, preferring the designa- 
tion to the “iron master’”’ of earlier deeds. 
And the account books of Charming Forge, 
one of his iron enterprises, show that he 
drew money for a trip to England 
(1763-1764), where he visited Bristol and 
engaged English as well as German glass 
blowers to come to Pennsylvania. 

The experimental stages of his glass 
manufacturing were carried out at Bricker- 
ville between 1763 and 1765, while the large 
Manheim factory was in course of con- 
struction, the bricks being imported from 
England and hauled from Philadelphia to 
Manheim via Lancaster in Conastoga 
wagons. And while the Brickerville pro- 
duct in ne way rivaled the beautiful and 
artistic output of the larger works, both 
the open and the closed pot furnace were in 
use there; and it was doubtless to the 
Brickerville hollow ware and bottles that 
reference was made when, in 1768, the 
fastidious Benjamin Franklin, writing 
from London to his natural son, William 
Franklin, then Governor of the Province 
of New Jersey, where the Wistar glass 
works were in operation, called his atten- 
tion to the statement of Governor John 
Penn, of the Province of Pennsylvania, in 
his report to the crown, that “there is a 
glass house in Lancaster County, but it 
makes only a little coarse ware for the 
country neighbors.” 

The Wistar works had been established 
at Wistarberg, near Allowaystown, in 
Salem County, South Jersey, by Casper 
Wistar in 1739; and continued in operation 
under the founder’s son Richard Wistar 
until 1781. They were the only local 
rivals worth Stiegel’s consideration; and 
they turned out an excellent general 
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quality, as well as some verv beautiful 
specimens, of glass. But the factory had 
been started with the aid of Dutch blowers 
from Rotterdam, and even after the advent 
of German workmen, its finished products 
showed the heavy treatment of the Dutch 
style. And Stiegel, determined at all costs 
to excel, met the conditions that faced him 
by a working combination between skilled 
German blowers and the far-famed Bristol 
workmen 

Stiegel’s Manheim works were completed 
in 1765 and Manheim, originally surveyed 
by Thomas Lincoln, Surveyor, and re- 
surveyed in 1762 by Stiegel himself, grew 
rapidly. The factory’s wares found mar- 
kets in Lancaster, York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston, in which 
latter place the products of the establish- 
ment were eagerly sought after and much 
appreciated. In 1770 Stiegel purchased 
the Stedman brothers’ interests from Isaac 
Cox of Philadelphia and became sole 
owner. The town prospered. The Glass 
Works alone employed thirty-five blowers. 
The factory became a splendid investment 
and brought wealth and fame to its foun- 
der. Stiegel, in writing to a friend, said 
it brought him an income of £5,000. 

And now were laid the foundations for 
those legends of magnificent idiosyncrasy 
and spectacular extravagance that were 
later to cluster about Stiegel’s name and, 
for a time, to constitute his chief appar- 
ent claim to fame. What American child 
has not been told the story of the carriage 
drawn by eight white horses in which he 
traveled from one to another of his estates; 
of the outriders and couriers that accom- 
panied it; of the pack of hounds that pre- 
ceded the cavalcade; of the cannon that 
heralded its approach, and of the sump- 
tuous banquet that welcomed it at its 
destination? He became known through- 
out the Colonies as “the eccentric Baron.” 

But his fame was destined to rest on 
something more stable than eccentricity. 
The Manheim works turned out a fine 
grade of window glass, sheet glass, bottles 
of all sorts, funnels, water lenses (for use 
as lamp reflectors), barometer tubes, 
retorts and general druggists’ and chem- 
ists’ specialties, flasks, measures, drinking 


glasses, tumblers, flips, rummers, salt 
cellars, pepper cruets, sugar bowls, cream 
ers, pitchers, dishes, bowls, vases, scent 
bottles, and toys. It turned out “cotton 
stem” wine glasses which rivaled the fa- 
mous Bristol examples. It made all these 
things in flint (so-called “white” or color- 
less) glass; and some of them in light green, 
deep emerald, olive, wine, amethyst, and 
blue — the latter, being the favorite color 
of the German emigrant, predominating. 
It also made flint articles “flashed” with a 
thin coating of opaque white, and various 
articles variously bi-colored — flint and 
blue, blue and opaque white, and flint and 
amethyst. Moreover, skilled engravers 
and enamelers were employed, rivaling 
the Dutch, German, Swiss, and Bristol 
workmen; and enameled mugs, steins, 
glasses, and cordial bottles were produced, 
as well as engraved bottles, glasses, and 
flips. The aesthetic enthusiasm of the 
owner seems to have communicated itself 
to his workmen and the costlier and more 
decorative output of the establishment ran 
rapidly up a steep incline toward distinc- 
tion 

A few of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Stiegel Glass, over and above the 
high structural tension and resultant re- 
sonance and brittleness characteristic of all 
early flint glass, are a nice taste and dis- 
crimination in the use of essentially beauti- 
ful and artistic patterns, a sound sense of 
form and a consistent adherence to pure 
lines in the designing of its shapes. a gen- 
eral lightness of weight and a habitual 
thinness of texture a beautiful brilliancv 
of surface and a remarkable uniformity of 
color; and finally, a quality difficult to 
define, yet once found never to be mis- 
taken or misprized, a quality especially 
noticeable in those endlessly varying in- 
dividual specimens of a few characteristic 
shapes and decorations, where the con- 
densed pattern was impressed upon the 
glass in a small pattern-mold and the 
article then blown by hand in the open air, 
a quality that it is perhaps only possible 
here to call the Spirit of the Handmade in 
its distinguishing Stiegel incarnation. 
Measured by the forceps, these hand- 
blown pieces are all asymmetrical; measured 
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by the subtler micrometer of our respon- 
siveness to vitality and beauty, many of 
them approach perfection. 

But though his ultimate place in Ameri- 
can history was not to be conditioned by 
his eccentricities or his lavishness, his per- 
sonal downfall was due to them. In the 
latter part of October, 1774, his widespread 
campaign of acquiring real estate with 
borrowed capital resulted in _ financial 
failure and he was imprisoned for debt. 
By a special act of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature passed on the 24th of December of 
that year, signed at two o’clock of the 
afternoon of the same day by Governor 
John Penn, referred for consideration by 
the King in Council on July 21, 1775, aad 
allowed to become a law by lapse of time 
in accordance with the proprietary char- 
acter, he was released, stripped of all his 
wealth. And Robert Coleman, who had 
rented the Brickerville plant for seven 
years at an annual rentalof £450, appointed 
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him — at once an act of kindness and an 
irony of fate—foreman of Elizabeth 
Furnace. 

Here, through his friendship with the 
Hon. Jasper Yeates of Lancaster, Stiegel 
procured munitional orders for the Con- 
tinental army which kept the furnace busy 
night and day. But in the latter part of 
1778, the seat of war having moved to the 
south, these orders ceased and Stiegel 
found himself not only out of employment, 
but penniless. And henceforward, by 
preaching, giving music lessons, and teach- 
ing school this once refulgent figure and 
spectacular financier just managed to 
maintain a bare existence 

[The beginnings of the manufacture of 
glass are shrouded in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. And the end of Baron Stiegel 
is like the beginnings of the art he loved: 
his body les in an unknown grave. 

F. W. HunrTer. 
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VENETIAN PAINTINGS 


HREE pictures are on view for the 

first time this month —a Pieta 

by Crivelli in Gallery 30, and 

portraits by Moroni and Tinto- 
retto in Gallery 20. 

The Crivelli is a noted work, having been 
shown in various exhibitions in England: 
in the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester in 1857, at Burlington House in 
1871 and again in 1892, and at the Exhibi- 
tion of Venetian Art at the New Gallery in 
1894-5. It first appears in the art his- 
tories in the Bisenzo Collection at Rome, 
where it was catalogued as a Mantegna. 
From there it passed to the possession of 
Lord Ward, in whose house at London it 
was seen and described by Waagen. The 
Earl of Dudley was the next owner. It was 
sold at the Dudley sale in 1892, when 
several Crivellis were disposed of, the most 
important being the large altarpiece, the 
Virgin presenting the Child to the adora- 
tion of Saint Peter with other saints, ac- 
quired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum for 
7,350 pounds. Our picture was bought at 
that time by R. Crawshay, Esq., in whose 
possession it remained until this last sum- 
mer when it was sold to Messrs. Sulley, 
from whom the Museum bought it. 

[he picture has been commented upon 
by all the authorities. Mr. G. McNeil 
Rushforth considers it to be the best of all 
Crivelli’s treatments of the Pieta, of which 
many exist. “‘In the expression of emo- 
tion it is by far the finest of the series,” 
he says.' “Both in forms and in feeling 
the Vatican Pieta comes nearest to it. Both 
are remarkable for their display of sincere 
emotion, but when we compare the figures 
one by one, the palm must be given to the 
earlier version. Perhaps there is little to 
choose between the two Virgins. But the 
grief of Saint John and the Magdalen in Mr. 
Crawshay’s picture is more real than in the 
other case, because it is less exaggerated. 
And the look of death on the Saviour’s 
face could not well be surpassed. The 
smaller picture, too, makes up by far finer 
drawing for what it loses in decorative 
splendor. On the whole, it is not too much 
iCrivelli. G. McNeil Rushford, pp. 66 and 67 
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to say that this was Crivelli’s masterpiece 
in his treatment of the subject.” 

The subject of the Piet&’a—the dead 
Christ mourned over by the Virgin — lends 
itself admirably to the lunette shape. 
Somewhat on this account it was fre- 
quently used for the round-topped center 
panel in the upper tier of panels in that 
type of altarpiece called the ancona, which 
was made up of several figures or groups 
each in a separate compartment. The 
ancona, although already old-fashioned in 
Crivelli’s time, was his favorite form for a 
considerable period of his career. Most 
of his pictures which have come down to us 
are parts of dismembered anconas. 

Crivelli’s style varies but little. His 
earliest known picture, the altarpiece at 
Massa, finished in 1468, exemplifies pretty 
distinctly all the limits of his peculiarities. 
There he shows himself the inheritor of the 
Byzantines, through the School of Murano, 
conventional, decorative, and archaic. 
His outlines are sharply defined. He loves 
gold leaf and intricate ornament, introduc- 
ing all sorts of accessories: fruits, flowers, 
jewels, carefully rendered marbles, and 
brocades. The painters of Padua share 
in his development, as is shown by his clear 
colors and enamel-like surfaces, the per- 
fection of tempera handling, proved by the 
remarkable preservation of his pictures. 
From the School of Padua, Mantegna in 
particular, also comes the intense expres- 
sion of certain of his mature works, of 
which ours is an example, and at these 
times the decoration is more severe, the 
colors being quieter and the details simpler. 

The date of our picture can be approxi- 
mately fixed at the period of his painting 
of the same subject in the Boston Museum, 
formerly in the Panciatichi Collection at 
Florence. This panel is dated 1485. Be- 
sides these two there is still another of 
Crivelli’s Pietas in America. This is in 
the collection of Mr. John G. Johnson in 
Philadelphia. 


Waagen refers to the Moroni, which he 
examined when it was in the collection of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere at Stoke, 
in these terms?: ‘Giovanni Battista Mor- 

*Art Treasures in Great Britain, vol. II, p. 419. 
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oni. Portrait of an ecclesiastic with a 
beard, in a black furred robe and red under- 
garment, seated at his ease in an armchair, 
his right hand over one arm, his left holding 
a book with one finger in it; buildings and 
landscape in the background. . . . In 
point of animation and truthful delicacy 
and in keeping, this portrait is of first-rate 
order. . . . From the collection of 
Wm. Jones, Esq.” 


[AMEN]SIS PROTHONOT|ARI|VSAP[OSTO]LICVS. 
COMES ET AAQVES ANNO. DNI. MDLXXXIV. 


rhis could be translated into English in 
this manner: Bartolomeo Bongo, Doctor of 
either Law (canon and civil), Canon and 
Primicerius! of the Cathedral of Bergamo, 
Apostolic Prothonotary, Count and Knight. 

It is not unusual to find inscriptions 
with the date of the sitter’s death added 





PIETA BY CARLO CRIVELLI 


rhe sitter is a man of middle age, of a 
determined and thoughtful aspect. An 
inscription added within a short time of the 
execution of the work, judging from the 
condition of the pigment, gives his name 
and dignities, also the date of his death, 
which was six years after the death of the 
painter. The inscription is as follows: 


BARTHOLOMEVS BONGVS I. V. D. CAN[ONIC] VS 
ET PRIMICER|I|VS CATH[EDRA|LIS BERG 
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to portraits of an official or ceremonious 
character by another hand than that of the 
artist, if he were not available. The coat- 
of-arms in the upper right-hand corner, 
consisting of a silver shield traversed 
horizontally by three red bands and sur- 
mounted by the ecclesiastical tasseled hat, 
is in all likelihood an addition of the same 
time as the inscription. The lettering on 

iAn ecclesiastical dignity ranking next to 
that of Bishop 
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the book which the sitter holds is, however, 
by Moroni himself. One can make out 


PLav 1. sup. 1. 1.ff. si gs libi dic. non 
obtempe. 


[he first word is undoubtedly a contrac- 
tion of Plautus, but it is not evident to 
what the other letters refer. 

Moroni is acknowledged to be among the 
greatest in representing the surface of 
things and the physical characteristics of 
his sitters; but in certain cases, and we be- 
lieve that our picture is among these, he 
goes deeper and expresses a character. 
When he succeeds in this, in penetrating 
the outward envelope to the soul of the 
sitter, as Morelli said, his portraits are then 
almost worthy to rank with those of Titian. 


Che representation of Tintoretto’s work in 
the Museum collection has consisted of the 
large painting, the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, the Doge Mocenigo in Prayer, 
which is a sketch for a decoration in the 
Ducal Palace, and a school rendering of the 
Last Supper, the original of which is in the 
Church of San Trovaso in Venice. All 
these exemplify his application of religious 
subjects to wall decoration. As a specimen 
of his work in portraiture, there has now 
been added to these a picture, called The 
Portraits of Two Brothers. Its history is 
unknown, and the subjects are unidentified. 
The work is ascribed to Tintoretto on 
excellent authority. Among those who 
have pronounced it as such it suffices to 
name Mr. Herbert Horne. 

Portraits occupy an important place in 
Tintoretto’s output, and with scarcely a 
break for three centuries have been re- 
garded by the best judges as types of their 
kind. Each branch of painting that he 
undertook was impressed with the stamp of 
his personality. Portraiture shows, more 
distinctly than other sorts of picture- 
making less directly in contact with per- 
sonal preferences, the changing fashions 
of the times.  Tintoretto’s portraits 
illustrate in no uncertain way the state 
of mind and the manners of his epoch. 
The Venetians always insisted that 
their portraits should be decorations, 
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that they should be primarily beautiful! 
pictures; but in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, good form and correct deportment 
take the place of the demand for the ex- 
treme characterizations of a more in- 
dividualistic age. As a rule, Tintoretto’s 
sitters are shown as On ceremonious occa- 
sions. They are at their best and in poses 
which describe their station and breeding. 
This is certainly the case of most of 
his famous portraits: the gentlemen who 
kneel before the Virgin, or those protected 
by Saint Giustina, of the Venice Academy; 
the Antonio Capello in the same place; the 
Vincenzo Zeno in the Pitti; the Procurator 
of Saint Mark’s in Berlin, to name the first 
that come to mind. It is only in works like 
the Sansovino in the Uffizi or the self-por- 
trait in the Louvre, things done for his inti- 
mates, that the artist confesses to his 
interest in a more subtle psychology. 

The emotional expression of our newly 
acquired work differs from that of the 
prominent examples in that it is much 
more intense than usual. As a matter of 
fact, beyond technical methods our picture 
has but little in common with them. The 
subjects are a young man of sixteen or 
seventeen who stands with his hand on the 
shoulder of a boy of about eight. They are 
both sickly. There is something in the mel- 
ancholy of the elder, whose head hangs lan- 
guidly on one side, looking toward the 
spectator with lackadaisical eyes, which 
seems to presage the dolorous types of 
Greco. The younger is alsosad. His face 
has the helpless wonderment of a child who 
comes in contact with a great trouble he is 
unable to comprehend. 

The general aspect of the picture is in 
accord with this mournful impression. 
The faces are pallid, and the colors of the 
garments are black and dark brown. 
Back of them is a gray stone wall, which 
ends at the left showing a vertical strip of 
tempestuous sky at nightfall. Though of 
restricted range, the color-scheme has a 
sombre beauty, and the painting has Tin- 
toretto’s characteristic rapidity of execu- 
tion and his dislike of any show of painstak- 
ing. 

B. B. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ARI 
ACCESSIONS OF 1OI12 


BRONZES 


S regards both 

representative 

character and 

quality of work- 
manship, our collection 
of Ancient Bronzes al- 
ready occupies a prom- 
inent place. Accessions 
in this department, 
therefore, should be of 
unusual importance so 
s to conform with the 
requisite standard. We 
were fortunate enougl 
to obtain during the last 
FIG. | year anumber of bronzes 
which in every respect 





answer these requirements. In all, the 
new pieces number sixteen, of which ten 
are vases, five are statuettes, and one Is a 
piece from a large statue. 

The vases constitute a uniform group, 
having all been found together in a tomb 
at Civita Castellana, the site of the an- 
cient Falerii. They are splendid examples 
of the exquisite work which could be pro- 
duced by Greek bronze workers; for in ele- 
gance of form and in precision and deli- 
cacy of workmanship such products as 
these have not been surpassed at any 
period. Moreover, they are at present 
covered with a brilliant, turquoise blue 
patina with a fine, smooth surface, which 
even enhances their beauty. 

The vases consist of three jugs with 
beaked, trefoil mouths and _ high-shoul- 
dered bodies (fig. 2); four cylindrical jars, of 
which two retain their high handles; a 
patera with long handle; a vessel of which 
only the round mouth is preserved; and a 
silver cup of flaring outline with high 
bronze handle. All these pieces bear 
decorations, generally confined with char- 
acteristic restraint to the handle or to a 
few borders on the body of the vase, and 
all executed with the greatest care and 
delicacy. The most notable piece is the 
handle of the patera, which is indeed a 
masterpiece of Greek decorative art (figs 
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3 and 4). The ornaments on it are very 
varied, and are executed partly in the round 
and partly in relief; but the different parts 
are all skilfully combined so as to form a 
harmonious whole. The attachment has 
a recumbent doe in flat relief, and is 
joined to the handle proper by a plaque 
with a spirited scene of two boxers and a 
trainer, modeled inthe round. The handle 
proper has a fine design of scrolls and pal- 
mettes in flat relief, terminating below in a 
bearded monster. The artist has ingen- 
iously combined actual utility with art 
by leaving an effective blank space below 
the boxers scene to act as a thumb-rest, 
and by making the scaly legs of the mon- 
ster intertwine to form a ring, by which the 
patera could be hung up. The handles of 
the jugs terminate below in attachments, 
of which two are decorated with bearded 
satvrs. The other ornaments 
chiefly of beading, tongue and plait pat- 
terns, and shaded triangles, some incised 
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some in relief. 

All these decorations are executed in the 
late archaic style, of the end of the sixth or 
the beginning of the fifth century B. C 
rhis date is confirmed by the shapes of the 
vases, which are all characteristic of that 
period. The preservation is fortunately 
good; for, with the exception of a number 
of cracks, the vases are largely intact. 

Among the statuettes must first be men- 
tioned a wonderful little bronze figure, of 
the type usually styled grotesque’! 
fig.1; height, 3} 2in.[10cm.]). It represents 
a deformed man with a hunch on his back 
and his chest, a long hooked nose, and 
large protruding teeth. The artist has 
evidently tried to portray a creature of 
extreme ugliness; but it is executed with 
such spirit and with such careful attention 
to every detail that the result is a work of 
high art. The rendering of the face is par- 
ticularly remarkable, for in spite of the 
exaggerated features there is a curious 
element of pathos in the expression. More- 
over, technically the figure is of great 
interest, illustrating as it does the com- 


[his statuette has already been published at 
length by the present writer in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, XVII, 
1913, p. 149 ff., pls. V, VI. 
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plicated technique employed in the pro- 
duction of some ancient bronzes; the fore- 
arms, both of which are now missing, were 
evidently made separately and inserted. 
The whites of the eyes are of silver; the 
irises and pupils have fallen out, but were 
probably either of bronze, glass paste, or 
precious stone. The two protruding teeth 
are of silver; the hair and the whiskers are 
covered with a thin foil of niello, and the 
little buttons on the sleeves of the tunic 
are also of niello. Though the black niello 
can now hardly be distinguished from the 
dark patina, it must originally have been 
most effective when contrasted with the 
golden color of the bronze 
The period to which this statuette be- 
longs must be late Greek; at least it is 
inconceivable that a work of so much 
spirit and animation and such masterly 
technique originated in Roman times, and 
its style and conception do not permit an 
earlier dating. The statuette is not a 
recent find, but has been known for a long 
time. It formed part of the Ficoroni 
Collection during the eighteenth century 
and was first published as early as 1754.! 
Its provenance appears to be unknown. 
With regard to the identification of this 
figure, | have endeavored to show in the 
publication mentioned above that such 
grotesques are to be identified with the 
actors in the ancient farcical plays called 
mimes, and the reader is referred to that 
article for a discussion of the subject. 
Another noteworthy piece is a statuette 
of Aphrodite in the attitude of the Kni- 
dian Aphrodite of Praxiteles (fig. 6). Its 
uncommonly large size (height, 20% in. 
[51.7cm.]) and its fine execution make it a 
piece of peculiar importance. The grace- 
ful proportions of the body and the won- 
derful delicacy of the face give us some 
idea of the powerful charm that was exer- 
cised by its famous original. The surface 
is considerably corroded, so that the beauti- 
ful modeling, which can be seen on the 
better preserved parts (such as the left 
forearm, the under side of the right fore- 
arm, and parts of the back), does not come 
out to its full value on the rest of the 
statuette. There can be no doubt, how- 
' Ficoroni. De larvis scenicis, pl. 9, No. 2 
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ever, that the workmanship is Greek, not 
Roman; probably the product of a school 
of Asia Minor. 

As is well known, the identification of 
the Knidian Aphrodite is based on repre- 
sentations on Roman coins from Knidos, 
which show the goddess in a similar at- 
titude. The chief difference between the 
coin representations and the statues repro- 
ducing this type is that in the former the 
head is turned sharply to the left, while in 
the latter the inclination is much slighter. 
It is interesting to note that in our stat- 
uette the head is more nearly in the position 
of that of the coin types, though it is not, 
as there, in complete profile. In two 
respects, however, this statuette is farther 
removed from the figures on the coins than 
most of the statues: (1) the hair is not 
gathered in a knot behind, but is plaited 
and hangs down the back; (2) the left 
arm is not bent sharply at the elbow, but 
held considerably lower. Such variations 
of an important original that was copied 
again and again are very natural, and an 
examination of the extant Knidian repro- 
ductions will show how frequent they are. 
Artists grew tired of mechanically re- 
peating one type, and were glad to intro- 
duce modifications, which, however unim- 
portant in themselves, allowed some vent 
to their own imagination. 

Bronze statuettes in the attitude of the 
Knidian Aphrodite are not uncommon; 
but these generally show modifications 
in the action of the left arm, which instead 
of holding the drapery at the side, is repre- 
sented as grasping some attribute. Though 
the drapery in our statuette Is missing, 
there can be no doubt that it was origi- 
nally held by the left hand and that the 
figure corresponded also in this detail 
with the Praxitelean original. 

The statuette is slightly restored, the 
left leg from about the middle of the shin- 
bone being modern; there were also origi- 
nally several cracks and breaks, which 
have now been covered up. 

Two charming examples of late archaic 
Greek art are a statuette of young Her- 
akles, and a group of a Seilenos and a 
nymph. The former is represented as 
kneeling on one knee in the attitude 
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(lig. 7; height, 
His right arm is raised, 
the left held forward. Round the waist 
he wears a lion’s skin. From this and 
from the position of the arms the figure 
may be identified Herakles; for Her- 
akles advancing rapidly swinging the club 
in his right hand and holding out the bow 
in his left, is a favorite type in early Greek 
art. Though the attributes are now miss- 
ing, both hands having been broken away, 
these two weapons 
the fi 


characteristic of early 


rapid forward motion 
3), in. [7.8 cm.]). 
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doubtless with 
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that we should complet gure 





HERAKLES 


YOUNG 


ARCHAIC GREEK 


The execution of the figure is excellent. 
The body is vigorously modeled, and the 
head and the lion’s skin are worked with 
great delicacy. The style, though still 
archaic, already well developed: the 
upper part of the body is no longer in full 
front, as in the more primitive figures, but 
turned partly and the _ por- 
traval of the features is also more success- 
ful: the heaviness of the thighs, however, 
still shows the hand of the early artist. 
[he probable date is the end of the sixth 
century B. C. 

The small attachment on the left knee 
indicates that the statuette was originally 
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joined to another object, perhaps a tripod 


like that illustrated in the Monumenti 
dell’Instituto VI and VII, pl. LXIX, 2 
and 3, where figures of similar style and 


with similar attachments occur. 

The group of the Seilenos and nymph is 
another example from approximately the 
same period as the preceding (fig. 5; total 
height, 3}? in. [10 cm.]). The Seilenos is 
represented as kneeling on one knee and plac- 
ing his arm around the body of the nymph, 
who is sitting on his left shoulder. He 
looks up at her in an appealing way, while 
she raises her hands as if to ward off his 
advances. Both the nude, vigorous body 
of the Seilenos and the dainty, draped fig- 
ure of the nymph are beautifully modeled, 
and all details, such as the incised lines 
for the hair and the little folds of the gar- 
ments, are carefully rendered. Moreover, 
the composition is full of the naive touches 
which constitute so much of the charm of 
archaic Greek art. 

Che fact that Seilenos is represented with 
hoofs and the general stress laid on his 
bestial character connect him more closely 
with lonian art, so that the group is prob- 
ably of lonian workmanship, or perhaps 
Etruscan under lonian influence. 

rhe statuette of a standing youth is of 
fifth-century type. The type and the 
conception show close affinities to the art 
of Polykleitos, and several bronzes 
and statues in this pose and with Polyklei- 


as 


tan tendencies are preserved!, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they all go back to an 
original by that artist. Unfortunately, the 
surface of our figure is considerably cor- 
roded so that most details of the modeling 
are now lost. 

Finally must be mentioned part of a 
right foot, broken from a colossal statue. 
The modeling is forceful, though some- 
what heavy, with the thickening 
considerably toward the tips. It belongs 
to the Roman period. 


toes 


M. A. R. 


Greek 


G. 
‘See Furtwangler. Masterpieces of 
Sculpture, p.279 ff. 
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BENJAMIN ALTMAN —A TRIBUTE 


E have recently received the 

Tribute to the Memory of 

Benjamin Altman which was 

delivered by Dr. B. Sachs, at 

Temple Emanu-el on Friday, October 1oth, 

and has been since printed, from which the 
following paragraphs are taken: 

“The close friends of Benjamin Altman 
feel that one of their number should rise, 
in this sacred house of worship, to render for 
them in words, however feeble, a tribute of 
love, of respect, and of deepest gratitude to 
the memory of a man who was a true lover 
of his fellow-men, a sterling citizen, a great 
benefactor, a man of genius and of high 
intellect, whose life and noble ideals were 
an inspiration to those who enjoyed the 
rare privilege of knowing him intimately, 
and who was an exemplar of the highest 
virtues to those working side by side with 
him during many long years. 


“Fortunate it was for him and for pos- 
terity that he recognized at an early day 
the wisdom of developing the love that was 
born in him for the pure and the beautiful. 
What more natural than that he should 
have turned from the activities of his every- 
day life to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
and that during the last thirty years he 
found the reward of his labors and his true 
happiness in that marvelous collection 
which he was able to gather about him? 
By the very make-up of his nature, having 
once entered upon the field of art, he was 
bound to rise to the front rank among col- 
lectors and in many respects to be a unique 
figure among them. The best and only 
the best — that was his principle, not be- 
cause he was anxious to be known to be the 
possessor of great masterpieces, but be- 
cause he recognized the educational value 
of such a collection as his. Having risen 





from the ranks of the people, and being 
intensely American in spirit and in heart, 
proud of the development of his home city, 
firmly convinced of the progress the nation 
would make in the arts if the proper oppor- 
tunity would be given to its people, it was 
his aim to gather here the best that could be 
acquired. 

“In striving to improve his collection, he 
had the rare courage to weed out the lesser 
numbers until he succeeded in establishing 
a gallery in which each work was of great 
merit and had some special significance 
either for the collector or for the student of 
art. For Mr. Altman the purchase of a 
picture was not a mere whim; it was a pro- 
position to be weighed carefully. How- 
ever great the name of the master, a Rem- 
brandt, a Memling, or a Titian, he had the 
courage to insist that the work speak for 
itself. His taste was so fastidious, his 
judgment so good, that even professed 
critics often acknowledged the correctness 
of his views. In some special fields of art, 
notably in that of Chinese porcelains, he 
was an expert of the highest order. 

“His intimate friends will never forget 
the many rare evenings in that gallery 
when, after the cares of a busy day were 
laid aside, Benjamin Altman sat there, sur- 
rounded by the treasures nearest to his 
heart; never boastful, but intensely happy 
that he could give pleasure and instruction 
to those genuinely interested in art. 

“The love of art brightened his life. 
When illness made the days dreary, the 
arrival of a rare porcelain, or the first sight 
of an eagerly sought painting, would bring 
cheer to his heart and make him forget all 
suffering. 

“Whatever Benjamin Altman did, he did 
well. Call him the prince of merchants, 
call him a prince among collectors; but let 
me, who knew him well, call him a prince 
among men.” 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD GUARDS 


HE Museum is fortunate in being 
able to show a notable selection 
of Japanese sword guards (tsuba) 
from the collection of Mr. Mal- 
colm MacMartin, of this city. The guards 
are exhibited in a case in the present hall 
of Japanese armor. 
Mr. MacMartin’s special taste runs in 
the line of decorated guards, and conse- 
quently there are but few examples shown 
that date back of the eighteenth century. 
The division of centuries in the western 
method of computation was, of course, 
never a division in the minds of the Japan- 
ese and only roughly serves the purpose of 
classification. Nevertheless, the triumph 
of the Tokugawa clan in the civil wars that 
were raging at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, resulting in the establish- 
ment of a régime that lasted down to 1868, 
affords a line of natural demarkation in the 
matter of sword guards, as well as in Japan- 
ese political history. Up to that time the 
guards had, with but few exceptions, been 
made of tron for actual use in warfare and 
these derive their artistic value from the 
quality and treatment of the iron and from 
excellence of design in openwork or stamp- 
ing or carving in the same metal, and from 
variety of contour. It is true that one or 
more of the masters of the Kaneiyé family 
had earlier begun to decorate the iron 
guards with incrustations of gold and 
silver, although how long before the end of 
the sixteenth century the first of these 
masters flourished is still a matter of con- 
troversy, some authorities insisting that 
he worked toward the end of the fifteenth 
century and others that his date was one 
hundred years later. Even after the power 
of the Tokugawa shogunate was firmly 
established, doubts as to the continuance of 
peace under this rule naturally remained, 
and evidence of this may fairly be drawn 
from the fact that until well on in the 
seventeenth century vigorous iron guards 
were produced in large numbers, although 
with an increasing tendency toward 
elaborate decoration. 
In the luxurious era of Genroku, cover- 


ing the last decade of the century and ex- 
tending into the next century of our reckon- 
ing, the art of metalwork received fresh 
development. Even the armorers of the 
time, such as Munesuke, produced varied 
works, of which the raven ofembossed steel, 
recently acquired by the Museum, is a fine 
example. But the full flowering of the art 
of decorated guards in various metals — 
bronze, silver, shibuichi, and shakudo — 
with every variety of inlays and incrusta- 
tions, came later in that century, and con- 
tinued, with even excessive luxuriance, 
until the very end of the feudal system, 
late in the nineteenth century, and until 
the carrying of the two swords, the dis- 
tinctive honor of the samurai, was for- 
bidden by imperial decree. Twice within 
this period, the tendency to excessive dec- 
oration had been checked, notably by Goto 
Ichijo, working nearly three quarters of 
the century, and by the work and influence 
of Kano Natsuo, who survived until 1898 
some twenty years after the occasion for the 
making of honest sword guards had ceased. 

The schools of artists working from early 
in the eighteenth century are numerous, 
and the artists of the various schools who 
became individually famous are too many 
to enumerate. They are admirably repre- 
sented in works of great distinction and 
beauty in the loan exhibition now on view. 
A few of the iron guards of earlier makers, 
notably a large guard signed Kaneiyé, and 
another signed Yasuchika, a guard ad- 
mirably wrought in a design of rings, by 
Masanori, and a later guard of varied 
incrustations by Goto Ichijo working under 
the name of Mitsuyuki, afford excellent 
opportunity for contrast; but the prevail- 
ing charm of the exhibition lies in the 
variety and beauty of the guards in other 
metals. Such masters as Sekijo and Teijo, 
in addition to Ichijo, of the Goto school, 
Somin of the Yokoya school, Joi of the 
Nara school, and such great artists as 
Konkwan of the Iwamoto family, and 
Nagatsune, Mitsuoki, Atsuoki, and Hide- 
yuki are shown in examples which we may 
well believe represent them at their best. 

A beautiful shakudo guard, with decora- 
tion of waves, by Masahiro, naturallv 
attracts our attention for its severity of de- 
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sign, which invites comparison with the 
early work of the school of Goto Ichijo, 
the master who notably revived the de- 
clining fame of the Goto family \ sha- 
kudo guard showing peonies in bold relief, 
signed, it appears, with only the name of 
the owner, may well have been the work 
of Ichijo himself. Jeweler’s art could 
scarcely go further than in the wonderful 
guard by Konkwan, picturing a merry boy 
applauding a servant who has been well 
entertained on his rounds with New Year 
greetings. Of the finest quality of shi- 
buichi is a guard with simple decoration 
of plum blossoms by Hokkyt. The im- 
maculate workmanship of Natsuo himself, 
the last of the very great masters, appears 
in a guard of exquisite beauty, copied, as 
the record of the maker tells us, from a 
guard by Muneharu of the Miochin family; 
while in a guard, similarly copied by 
Kazuma of the Umetada family, tribute is 
paid to Tachibana Muneyoshi, an earlier 
master of the same family. Finally, we 
may note the exquisite guard in shakudo 
of almost satin finish, with design of 
flowering bush, by Teikwan, who records 
on the guard that he made it in a small 
cottage surrounded by the forest near the 
Sumida River, where it flows by Tokyo, in 
the era of Meiji, working thus with loving 
care in the twilight of a vanishing art of 
unique originality and enduring charm 
HowarRD MANSFIELD. 


MUSEUMS AND THE PUBLIC 


HE following paragraphs, re- 

printed from an editorial in The 

London Times for October ist, 
chronicle a movement among 

English museums to make their collections 
of educational value to the general public 
“The recent announcement by the Board 
of Education that a personal guide will, 
from to-day onward, be ready to conduct 
visitors daily round the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the earnest speech made by 
the Minister of Education last Saturday, 
in which he stated that he had obtained a 
grant from the Treasury for ‘educational 
experiments,’ suggest some further con- 
sideration of the question how far our great 


A 


ao 


museums, with their vast educational po- 
tentialities, are utilized by the general public 
to the best advantage. It is now about 
three years since it was suggested in our 
columns that the usefulness of museums 
might be largely increased at very little 
cost. Instead of their merely serving the 
purposes of professional students or casual 
sightseers, they ought to be recognized as 
important agencies in national education, 
and for this purpose it was essential that 
competent guides should be provided. We 
warmly approved of this suggestion, and 
shortly afterwards it was put into practice. 
In April, 1911, the British Museum set the 
example, which was followed in 1912 by 
the Natural History Museum, of institut- 
ing popular expositions of their priceless 
treasures by guide demonstrators. The 
experiment has been entirely successful. 
No fewer than 60,000 people have been 
taken round these museums by the official 
guides in the short time that the system 
has been in force. Instead of the old 
system under which visitors were obliged 
to spend their,time in a dreary hunt amongst 
labels and guide-books, and at last had to 
go away depressed and without having 
gained much knowledge, they have had 
the opportunity of learning the value of 
the collections, and having their interest 
stimulated, under the direction of a com- 
petent and sympathetic lecturer. It is 
with this experience before them that the 
Board of Education has decided to act in 
extending the system to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

‘‘Meanwhile, in the provinces many of 
the large museums are following the ex- 
ample set in London. It has been arranged 
that members of their staff shall give short 
lectures on application; and this, we under- 
stand, is also being done in large towns on 
the Continent, such as Berlin and Munich. 
Unfortunately, members of the staff can 
rarely be spared from their duties, and the 
principle of appointing ‘guide demon- 
strators’ seems in every way preferable. 

The Government might well ap- 
point a committee of the Directors of all 
our great museums, together with the 
authorities of the Board of Education, to 
consider the whole subject.” 








NOTES 





GEORGE ARNOLD HEARN 
UST as we are going to press, news 
has been received of the death of 
George Arnold Hearn, a Trustee of 
the Museum since 1903. Notice of 
his benefactions and his services to the 
Museum, with the action taken by the 
Trustees, will be given in the January 
Bulletin. 





THe Liprary.—Among the gifts received 
during the past month are the following: 
From Mr. ]. P. Morgan: 

Catalogue des porcelaines frangaises de 
M. J. Pierpont Morgan, Paris, 1910. 

Catalogue of the collection of watches, 
the property of J. Pierpont Morgan, com- 
piled at his request by G. C. Williamson, 
London. Privately printed, 1912. No.13 
of a special edition of 20 copies on Japan 
paper. 

Catalogue of manuscripts and early print- 
ed books from the libraries of William 
Morris, Richard Bennett, Bertram, Fourth 
Earl of Ashburnham, and other sources. 
Now forming a portion of the library of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. London, 1907. 4 
volumes. 


Collection Georges Hoentschel. Intro- 
duction et notices de M. André Pératé. 
Emaux du XII au XV siécle. Paris, 1911. 

Collection Georges Hoentschel. I ntro- 
duction et notices de M. André Pératé. 
Ivoires, orfévrerie  religieuse, _ pierres. 
Paris, 1911. 

From Mr. Samuel P. Avery: 

A valuable collection of autograph letters 
and signatures of American and European 
painters, sculptors, engravers, medalists, 
etc. There are contained in the collection 
autographs of some of the most celebrated 
early American artists, including Washing- 
ton Allston, S. F. B. Morse, N. Gilbert 
Stuart, Charles W. Peale, Rembrandt 
Peale, Thomas Sully, Jonathan Trumbull, 
and J. Vanderlyn. The collection com- 
prises six hundred and fifty-three items and 
in the European part, there appear the 
names of Fortuny, Millet, Roty, Théodore 
Rousseau, John Ruskin, J. M. W. Turner, 
and David Wilkie. 

From Mr. Theodore M. Davis: 

Belzoni, G. Plates illustrative of the re- 
searches and operations of G. Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia, London, 1820. 

Description de l’Egypte, ou Receuil des 
observations et des recherches qui ont été 
faites en Egypte pendant I|’expédition de 
l’'armée francaise. Paris, 1821. 

Prisse d’Avennes. Histoire de l’art égypt- 
ien d’aprés les monuments. Paris, 1878. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


NOVEMBER, 


OBJECT 


1913 
SOU RCE 


*The Mastaba-Tomb of Per-neb, 


from Sakkara, V dynasty, ob- 
tained from the Egyptian Gov- 


red-granite 


door- 


jamb from a temple of Rameses 


representing an official and his 


CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES EGYPTIAN. 
ernment; 
Il at Thebes; 
wife, XVIII dynasty. 
ARMS AND ARMOR 


limestone relief 


Gift of Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness. 


tHelmet, thirty-nine armor plates, 


belt buckle, two rondels, and 
four mounts for bow and arrow 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


tRecent Accessions Roem (Floor I, Room 6) 
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CLASS 


CERAMICS. 


Criocks, Watcues, Erc 


METALWORK 


PAINTINGS 


( i loor Il, Room 30) 
(Floor Il, Room 29) 


REPRODUCTIONS 


SCULPTURE 


WoopWORK AND FURNITURE.. 


CLASS 
Antiquities-Classical 
Floor |, Room 37) 


PAINTINGS 
Floor Ii, Room 12) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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OBJECT 


pouch, Chinese, seventeenth 
century; sword-scabbard, I ndo- 
Portuguese, eighteenth century 


tPottery pitcher, English, circa 
a hé wcbblsee. can deeaecs 


¢tCalendar watch, maker, J. M. 
Moilliet, English, early eight- 
eenth century; five silver and 
two hundred and forty-seven 
brass-gilt watch cocks or 
brackets, English or French, 
seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
CS dali +6 ccd ecennes 


*Dish, Bidri ware, Persian, seven- 
teenth century; three silver 
and nineteen brass-gilt Budd- 
hist ornaments, Japanese, 
seventeenth to eighteenth cen- 
tury; nine silver and four 
silver-gilt book mounts, Dutch, 
French or German, eighteenth 
century....... pee 

tSilver tankard and two silver 
cups, by Cary Dunn, American, 
late eighteenth century........ 


*Altarpiece, Madonna with Cruci- 
fix and Angels, Florentine, circa 


Portrait of Bartolomeo Bon- 
go, by Giovanni Battista 
Moroni, Italian, sixteenth cen- 
Cinictvks Jonecetedascend 
tMountain Retreat, by Ma Yuan, 
Chinese, Sung dynasty, A. D. 


tjourney of Devaradja, by an 


artist of the T’ang dynasty... .. 


*Plaster cast of the ‘‘Ludovisi 
Throne”’ in the National Mu- 
seum, Rome. ... 


TBronze statuette, Abraham Lin- 
coln, by A. A. Weinman 


*Inlaid cabinet, Venetian, early 
sixteenth century. ........... 


LIST OF LOANS 
OBJECT 

Nineteen pieces of 

glass. on ee 


ancient 


The Bathers, by William Morris 
Hunt... 
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SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss Marie L. Tillot- 
son, through Mr. Edwin C. 
Kent. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


. Gift of Mr. James Breckin- 


ridge Speed, through Mrs. 
Speed. 


Purchase. 


SOU RCE 


Lent by Mr. Thomas E. H. 
Curtis. 


Lent by the Estate of Louisa 
D. Hunt. 


TtRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture of the member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes ot mem- 
bers are invited. 

The Buttetin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
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In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
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ADMISSION 


Hours or Opentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to § p.m. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 
6 p.m.) and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

Cuttpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Priviteces.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive simi- 
lar tickets on application to the Secretary. 

Copyinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to 
photograph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for sketch- 
ing and for the use of hand cameras. Permits are 
issued for al] days except Saturday (10 a.m.-6 P.M.), 
Sunday, and legal holidays. For further infor- 
mation, see special leaflet. 

THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Circular of Information gives an Index to the 
collections which will be found useful by those desir- 
ing to find a special class of objects. It can be se 
cured at the entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, 
may secure the services of the member of the staff 
detailed for this purpose on application to the Secre- 
tary. An appointment should preferably be made. 

This service will be free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well as 
to pupils under their guidance. To all others a 
charge of twenty-five cents per person will be made 
with a minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 
containing upward of 25,000 volumes, and 36,000 
photographs, is open daily except Sundays, and is 
accessible to the public. 
PUBLICATIONS 
The publications of the Museum now in print 
number fifty-four. These are for sale at the en- 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. For a list of them and their supply to 
Members, see special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 
Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
keptin stock may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Publishing 
Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément & Co., 
of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant is located in the basement on the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 
& la carte from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m. and table d’hote from 
I2 M. to 4 P.M. 

















